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~~ MORAL BIIALS. | shall be removed—when they shall no will often enter the circle of our friends, 
pe at longer cast a mist before the human vis- level his bow,discharge his arrows, which 
a 3 jon—when we shall meet the whole) willtake effect, and in consequence there- 


Early Piety. 
« Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 


Religion is generally looked upon by 
the youth of our land, as something not 
congenial with the human soul, or con- 
jstent with present enjoyment-—as some- 
thing cheerless and gloomy, and calcu- 
jated to diminish, rather than heighten 
the joys of youth. And why is this so ? 
js it not hecause the systems of men have 
darkened the pre-eminent glory of chris- 
tianity—blinded the eye to the chief hap- 
piness which it confers, and degraded in 
theories, the greatness of the blessing it 
bestows? They have made it rather a 
depressing, than an elevating, energetic 
principle, more debasing than exalting, 
the genius of false. humanity, fear, and 
terrific doubt. And words cannot ex-! 
press the horror of that mind, that has 2 
firm conviction that it is in danger of 
endless woe. It cannot be imagined, it 
cannot be described. To be suspended | 


congregated fumily of men in heaven, 
redeemed from the black and jarring 
passions of humanity, to enjoy the 
swiles of the universal Parent lorever. 
It preserves us from all fearful appre- 
hensious, as to the destiny of any of those 
who are near and dear to us, however 
widely they have strayed from the path 
of virtue, for it makes us feel, that he 
who governs all things, designs to bring 
good out of all these seeming evils. And 
now I would ask, can such a religion as 
this make any one unhappy, even in this 
state of existence. Will it destroy the 
peace of any person? Will it, can it 
diminish the joys of youth? No. Il 
contributes in an emineut degree to hu- 
man happiness and -especially to the 
young. [i fills a vacuum which nothing 
else can fill. It gives a lofty and refined 
tone to youthful character a super-hu- 
man beauty and greatness ; it infuses 
into it an unearthly attractiveness, splen- 








bya single thread over the cataract of | dor and majesty. It gives a suppressed 
Niagara is nought to be compared with | energy to the feelings of youth, it cuntrib- 


it, But are such the teachings of pure, 


ules to their generous warmth and gives 


of, many members of the happy circle, 
will fall a prey to the despoiier. But if 
we have placed our confidence on high, 
and trusted in the living God, although 
we mourn for them, yet we shall mourn 
not as those whohave no hope. We can 
with the eye of faith follow them through 
the shades of death, and see them safely 
land on the shores of immortal blessed- 
ness. Let us now we are in health and 
gladness, take for our own, and nourish 
the dear gift of heaven—the truth of 
christianity. She will be to us a com- 
/panion through the path of life, a true 
| friend, the brightner of happy hours, the 
‘comforter in sorrow, and the bright 
herald of immortality at the approach of 
death. IsaADORE. 

| Lebanon Institue. 








| MISCELLANY. 





| The Beggars of Ireland. 


| The following from one of Mr. Weed’s 


heaven born christianity ? No, tis the|thema deeper glow of fervency, with | letters, is excellent : 
dream of those whose hearts are hard a purity and simplicity not ofearth. lt 
as adamant, and cold as the glaciers.|meets the great wants of the youthful | changes out of Dublin, was beset by an 
Pure religion teaches us to look up to| heart, and prepares them to meet all the! universal number of very importunate 


God at all times as our Father and Friend, 
showing a firm and unwavering trust, in 


his parental care, in the order of his| Creator in the days of thy youth.” 


ills of life with composure. Let us my 
youthful friend, ‘‘remember now thy 
Let 


| The coach, 


at several of the first 


| beggar woinen, whose claims were urged, 
sometimes in the most pitious accents, 
‘and at others, with an adroitness and 


providence, in his benevolent designs to- | us say to religion fair daughter of Heav-| humor quite amusing. At Dorgheda, 


wards his intelligent offspring, and al 


en, “thou art my sister.” Let us make 


calm and filial resignation to his will, in| the Bible our constant study ; read at-| 
all the events of life. It purifies the|tentively the book which God hath put) was quite amusing to the other passen- 


affections, and ennobles and exalts the | into our hands, and make it a subject of| gers, 
deep meditation. 


mind. It causes us to be patient under 
afflictions, bereavments, and deaths,— fits 
us to face the severest storms of life with 
calmness and resignation—gives strength 
and stability to our character, energy to 
our purposes, activity in well doing, and 
devotedness to the welfare of mankind. 


Let us intimaie, as far 
as we are able, the bright example ofour 
Divine Master. The time is hastening 
on, when earth’s thousand joys will pass 
from us forever, and life’s merry scenes 
will be as the remembrance of a happy 
\dream. Wemay some of us be called in 





It makes us humble, condescending, and | the morning of life, inthe freshness and 


willing to confess or faults when con- 
vinced of them—gives us reverence for 
goodness and excellence—fills our hearts 
with kindness to our friends, and even 
our enemies, and love and reverence to 
our God,—induces a purity of intention 
and purpose, an uprightness of character, 
around which is thrown a sublime ma- 
jesty and greatness, no how else obtained, 
and a self satisfaction, a consciousness of 
moral strength, and the support of the 
Supreme, which gives us courage to face 
the worst temptations with composure, 
and fills the soul with a perpetual and 
chastened joy. Such a piety as this, 
knows no fear, is terrified at no adversa- 
ries. It looks through all sin, error, ig- 
norance and delusion which abounds in 


vigor of youth, to bid adieu to this beauti- 
fulearth, with its many endearing scenes. 
The pleasant forms, and smiling counte- 
nances of friends, will vanish, and the 
tear will bein the eyeof those, who as- 
semble around our dyingcouch. Then, 
more than at any other time, we shall 
| need the hope of immortal pleasure, and 
without that hope, it will be indeed -a 
time to weep and tomourn. And if our 
lives should be prolonged until our 
youthful tresses are withered with age, 
and our brow furrowed, we shall be call 
ed upon to pass through many scenes, 
where our only solace will be the reli- 
gion of Jesus. Friends will frequently 
grow cold and forsake us, love’s silver 
cords will be severed, and also the en- 





the world, to the time when they all 





dearing ‘'re of consanguinity. Death 





the beggars besieged us in a way which, 
‘though embarrassing to a young Lady, 


In handing this lady into the 
coach after dianer, a woman approached 
‘us sayining “your honor will sure give 
something toa poor starving widow for 
the sake of the sweet lady that owns 
you.” To get rid of this mode of attack. 
I gave her a penny. This encouraged 
another, who exclaimed ‘‘your honor’s a 
happy man, with such a beautiful lady 
by your side. Don’t forget a poor crea- 
ture with eight starving childers.” She 
got her penny and departed only to give 
place toa third, who began, “Lake life 
to your honor’s beautiful lady. May you 
find the sweet little ones quite well when 
you get home.” She gave place to anoth- 
er, who commenced, ‘God bless your 
honor and long life to your honor’s jew- 
elof a lady. It was a lucky day she 
made choice of your honor, who is so 
good to the poor widows.” ‘I'his, to use 
a cant phrase, was “coming it too 
strong,” and the lady exclaimed. ‘Ge 
away, you jade: I ath not married at all.” 
But nothing daunted, the hag continued, 
“Well if not married already, its soon 
you will be, for you’re too good and 
sweet a lady to let hishonor be break- 
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ing his heart for you.” My small coin From every thing I saw, I thought it ex-. 


was exhausted, and rather than stand tremely probable that we should be ob- 
such fire the lady gave the “jade” a liged to pass some days in this cavern.— 
penny herself, when we were spared When the storm, however, had somewhat 
further annoyance by the guard’s “all abated, our guides ventured out in order 
right” tothe coachman, the crack of to ascertain if it were possible to continue 
whose whip dashed the hopes of half a our journey. The cave in which we had 
score of other ‘“twidows’” who were taken refuge was so extreemly dark, that 
gathering for the onset. aif we moved a few paces from the entrance 
,we could not see an inch before us; and 
, ey tye gk aa ‘we were debting as tothe propriety of 
Craveling Sketches. leaving it before the latin’ vee aah 
—— SS when we ee og i 2m eM 
elas ing or growhng at the further end of the 
The Tiger’s Cave. ‘cavern, Which Sastanily fixed all our at- 
AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS or tention. Wharton and myself listened 
QUITO. | anxiously, but our daring and inconsider-~ 
_ate young friend Lincoln, together with 
Translated from the Danish of Bimqnist,and the German of | my huntsman, crept about on their hands | 
Doring, by one of the authors of the * Old Volume, Tales| ¢ 7 
and Legends,’ &c. , and knees, and endeavored to discover by 
: ; groping, from whence the sound proceed- 
On leaving the Indian village, we con-|ed. They had not advanced far into the 
tinued to wind round Chimborazo’s wide cavern, before we heard them utter an 
base, but its snow-crowned head no long-| exclamation of surprise; and they re- 
er shone above us in clear brilliancy, for a) turned to us, each carrying in his arms 
deuse fog was gathering gradually around | an animal singularly marked, and about 
it. Our guides looked anxiously towards |the size of a cat, seemingly of great 
it, and announced their apprehensions of strength and power, and furnished with 
a violent storm. We soon found that) immense fangs. The eyes were of a 
their fears were well founded. The fog | green color; strong claws were upon 
rapidly covered and obscured the whole | their feet, and a blood-red tongue hung 
of the mountain; the atmosphere was out of their mouths. Wharton had 
suffocating, and yet so humid, that the) scarcely glanced at them, when he ex- 
steel work of our watches was covered | claimed, in consternation—** Good hea- 
with rast, and the watches stopped. The 'vens! have we come isto the den of a 
river beside which we were traveling, ” He was interrupted by a fearful 
rushed down with still greater impetuosi-| cry of dismay from our guides, who came 
ty; and from the clefts ofthe rocks which | rushing precipitately towards us, calling 
lay on the left of our path, were sudden- | ont—* A tiger, a tiger !”” and at the same 
ly precipitated small rivulets, that bore |time, with extraordinary rapidity, they 
the roets of trees, and innumerable ser-| climbed up a cedar tree which stood at 
pents, along with them. ‘These rivulets ‘the entrance of the cave, and hid them- 
often came down so suddenly and violent- | selves among the branches. 
ly, that we had great difficulty in preserv-| After the first sensation of horror and 
ing our footing. ~The thunder at length surprise, which rendered me motionless 
began to roll, and resounded through the for a moment, had subsibed, | grasped 
mountainous passes with the most terrific my fire-arms. Wharton had already re- 
grandeur. Then came the vivid lightn-| gained his composure and self-possession, 
ing—flash followed flash—-above, around, | and he called to us to assist him instantly 
beneath—every where a sea of fire. We in blocking up the mouth of the cave 
sought a momentary shelter in a cleft of| with an immense stone, which, fortunate- 
the rocks, whilst one of our guides hast-/ ly, lay near it. The sense of approach- 
ened forward to seek a more secure asy-| ing danger augmented our strength, for 
jum. Inashort time he returned, and) we now distinctly heard the growl of the 
informed us that he had discovered aj ferocious animal, and we were lost be- 
spacious cavern, which would afford us| yond redemption if it reached the en- 
sufficient protection from the elements. | trance before we could get it closed. Ere 
We proceeded thither immediately, and, | this was done, we could distinctly see the 
with great difficulty, and not a little dan-|/tiger bounding towards the spot, and 
ger, at last got into it. stooping, in order to creep into his den 
The noise and raging of the storm con-| by the narrow opening. At this fearful! 
tinued with so much violence, that we) moment our exertions were successful, 
could not hear the sound of our voices. | and the great stone kept the wild beast 
I had placed myself near the entrance of] at bay. There was a small open space, 
the cave, and could observe through the | however, left between the top of the en- 
opening, which was straight and narrow, | trance and the stone, through which we 
the singular scene without. The highest | could see the head of the animal illumin- 
cedar trees were struck down, or bent | ated by its glowing eyes, which it rolled. 
like reeds — monkeys and parrots lay| glaring with fury upon us. Its fright- 
strewed upon the ground, killed by the ful roaring, too, penetrated the depths of 
falling branches—the water had collected |the cavern, and was answered by the 
in the path we had just passed, and hurri-| hoarse growling of the cubs, which Lin- 


























ed along it like a mountain stream.—jcoln and Frank had now tossed from 





———— 
———— 


— 


them. Our ferocious enemy atter 

first to remove the stone with jts _— 
ful claws, and then to push it wah x. 
head from its place ; and these eff - 
proving abortive, served only to ition 
his wrath. He uttered a tremendo,,, 
heart-piercing howl, and his flamine a 
darted light into the darkness of Pl i 
treat. 4 

** Now is the time to fire at hig.” 
Wharton, with his usual calmness . es. 
at his eyes—-the ball will go through |, 
brain, and we shall ther have a chance ~ 
get rid of him.” . 

Frank seized his double-barrelled oy, 
and Lincoln his pistols--the former place 
the muzzle within a few inches of 4), 
tiger, and Lincoln did the same. 4, 
Wharton’s command they both drew th¢ is 
triggers at the same moment, but no s\),; 
followed. The tiger, who seemed away, 
that the flash indicated an attack upon 
him, sprang growling from the entranc¢ 
but, upon feeling himself unhurt, imme. 
diately turned back again, and statione, 
himself in his former place. The powe 
in both pieces was wet, they therefo, 
proceeded to draw the useless loading. 
whilst Wharton and myself hastened \, 
seek our powder-flask. It was so ex. 
tremely dark, that we were obliged 1, 
grope about the cave ; and, at last, com. 
ing in contact with the cubs, we heard 9 
rustling noise, as if they were playing 
with some metal substance, which w 
soon discovered was the canister we wer 
lookimg for. Most unfortunately, how- 
ever, the animals had pushed off the li 
with their claws, and the powder fia 
been strewed over the damp earth, anc 
rendered entirely useless. This horrih|: 
discovery excited the greatest consterna- 
tion. 

‘All is now over,” said Wharton.- 
‘We have only now to choose whethe: 
we shall die of hunger, together wit! 
these animals who are shut up along witl: 
us, or open the entrance to the blood 
thirsty monster without, and make 
quicker end of the matter.” 

So saying, he placed himself close be- 
side the stone, which for a moment, dec 
fended us, and looked undauntedly upo: 
the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lincol: 
raved and swore, and Frank took a piec: 
of strong cord from his pocket ,and hasten 
ed to the farther end of the cave—I knew 
not with what design. We soon, how 
ever, heard a low, stifled groaning, and 
the tiger, who had heard it also, became 
more restless and disturbed than ever !— 
He went backwards and forwards befor 
the entrance of the cave, in the most wild 
and impetuous manner, then stood still, 
and stretching out his neck ia the direc- 
tion of the forest, broke forth into a dea!- 
ening howl. Our two Indian guides took 
advantage of this opportunity to discharg¢ 
several arrows from the tree. He wa: 
struck more than once, but the light wea- 
pons bounded back harmless from hi: 
thick skin. At length, however, ore ot 
them struck him near the eye, and the 
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row remained, sticking in the wound. | mingled his mournful cries with hers. — 
x 


Henow broke anew into the wildest fury, Suddenly her roaring was lowered toa 

at the tree, and tore it with his hoarse growling, and we saw her anxi- 
porn if he would have dragged it to) ously stretch out her head, extend her 
aed. But having at length suc-| wide nostrels, and look as if she were de- 
ded in getting rid of the arrow, he be-/termined to discover immediately the 
\ {laid himself down) murderers of her young. Her eyes 


re calm, anc 
ame more calm, ! por pa 
a before in front of the cave. ‘quickly fell upon us, and she made a 


Frank now returned froin the lower | spring forward with the intention of pen-| 
ndof the den, and a glance showed us) etrating to our place of refuge. | erhaps | 
— he had been doing, In each Land,! she might have been enabled by her im- 
oe dsugling from the end of a string,/ mens strength, to push away the stone, 
vere the two cubs. He had strangled | had we not, with all our united power, 
hem; and before we were aware what} held it against her. When she found 
he intended, he threw them through the) that all her efforts were ge ae a 
ig to the tiger. No sooner did the! proached the tiger, who lay stretched be- 





the hollow below, rushed an impetuous 
stream, and a thousand pointed and jagg- 
ed rocks threatened destruction on ever) 
side. Lincoln, my huntsman, and my 

self, passed over the chasm in safety, bu 
Wharton was still ia the middle of the 
waving bridge, and endeavoring to steady 
himself, when both the tigers were seer 
to issue from the adjoining forest ; and 
the moment they descried us, they bound- 
ed towards us with dreadful roarings.— 

Meanwhile, Wharton had nearly gained 
the side of the gulf, and we were clamber 

ing up the rocky cliffexcept Lincoln awh 
remained at the reedy bridge to assis: 
his friend to step up on firm ground.-- 





openil ) atone e 
el perceive them than he gazed earn- | side his cubs, and he rose and joined her 


estly upon them, and began to observe | holiow roarings. They stood together 
them closely, turning them cautiously | for a few moments, as if in consultation, 
from side to side. As soon as he became} and then suddenly went off at a rapid 
aware that they were dead, he uttered so} pace, and disappeared from our sight.— 
viercing a howl of sorrow, that we were| Their howling died away in the distance, 
obliged to put out hands to our ears.—/and then entirely ceased. We now be- 
When f upbraided my huntsman for the | gan to entertai 
cruel action-he had so rashly committed, | dition, but Wharton shook his head .— 
{perceived by his blunt and abrupt an-)« Do not flatter yourselves,’ . said he, 
swers that he also had lost all hope of | ‘with the belief that these animals will 
rescue from our impending fate, and that | Jet us escape out of their sight, till they 
under these circumstances, the ties be-| have had their revenge. ‘The hours we 
tween master and servant were dissolved. | have to live are numbered ! ” 
For my own part, without knowing why, | Nevertheless, there still appeared a 
jeould not help believing that some un-| chance of our rescue, for to our surprise, 
expected assistance would yet rescue us| we saw both our Indians standing before 
from so horrible a fate. ‘the entrance, and heard them call to us 
The thunder had now ceased, and the! to seize the only possibility of our yet 
sorm had sunk to a gentle gale—the | saving ourselves by instant flight, for that 
songs of the birds were again heard in | the tigers had only gone round the height 
the neighboring forest and the sunbeams | to seek another inlet to the cave, with 
sparkled in the drops that hung from the | which they were no doubt acquainted. 
leaves. We saw through the aperture | In the greatest haste the stone was pushed 
how all nature was reviving alter the aside,and we stepped forth from what we 
wild war of elements which had so re-! had considered a living grave. Wharton 
cently taken place ; but the contrast only was the last who left it ; he was unwil- 
made our situation the more horrible.-—| ling to lose his double-barreled gun, and 
We were ina grave from which there was stopped to take it up. The rest of us 
no deliverence, and a monster, worse than thought only of making our escape .— 
the fabled Cerebus, kept watch over us. | We now heard once more the roar of the 
Thetiger had laid himself down beside his tigers, though at a distance, and follow- 
whelps. He, was a beautiful animal, of ing the example of our guides, we pre- 
great size and strength,and his limbs being | cipitately struck into a side path. From 
stretched out at their full length,displayed | the number of roots and branches of trees 
his great power of muscle. A double row ; with which the storm had strewed our 
of great teeth stood far enough apart to | way, and the slipperiness of the road, our 
show his large red tongue, from which | flight was slow and difficult. Wharton, 
the white foam fell in large drops. All though an active seaman, had a heavy 
at once, another roar was heard at a dis-/ step, and great difficulty in keeping pace 
tance, and the tiger immediately rose and) with us, and we were often obliged to 
answered it with a mournful howl. At! slacken our own on his account. 





the same instant, our Indians uttered a_ 


We had proceeded thus for about a still in the breast of the tiger. 


Wharton, though the ferocious animals 
were close upon him, never lost his cour- 
age or presence of mind. As soon as he 
had gained the edge of the cliff, he knel: 
down, and with his sword divided the 
fastenings by which the bridge was at 

tached to the rock. He expected that ar 


ain better hopes of our con-| effectual barrier would thus be put to the 


farther progress of our pursuers ; but he 
}was mistaken ; for he had scarcely a 

\complished his task, when the tigress 

without a moment’s pause, rushed to 

wards the chasm, and attempted to boun 

over it. It wasa fearful sight to see th: 

‘mighty animal suspended for a moment 
in the air above the abyss ; but the scene 
passed like a flash of lightning. He 

‘strength was not equal to the distance 

she fell into the gulf, and before sh. 

reached the bottom, she was torn into; 

thousand pieces by the jagged points o! 
the rocks. Her fate did not in the leas: 
dismay her companion. He followed 
her with an immense spring, and reached! 
the opposite side, but only with his for: 
claws ; and thus he clung to the edge of 
the precipice, endeavoring to gain a foot- 
ing. The Indians again attered a wild 
shriek, as if all hope had been lost. But 
Wharton, who was nearest the edge of 
the rock, advanced courageou sly towards 
‘the tiger, and struck his sword into the 
animal’s breast. Enraged beyond all 
measure, the wild beast collected all his 
strength, and with a violent effort, fixing 
one of his hind legs upon the edge of the 
cliff, he seized Wharton by the thigh.— 
The heroic man still preserved his forti- 
‘tude ; he grasped the trunk of a tree with 
his left hand to steady and support him- 
self, while with his right he wrenchec 
and violently turned the sword that was 
All this 











shriek, which announced that some new: quarter of an hour, when we found that was the work of an instant. The Indians. 
danger threatened us. A few moments | our way led along the edge of a rocky Frank and myself, hastened to his assist- 
confirmed our worst fears, for another ti- cliff, with innumerable fissures. We had ance; but Lincoln, who was already a 
ger, not quite so large as the former, came just entered upon it, when suddenly the jyjs side, had seized Wharton’s gun, which 
rapidly towards the spot where we were. [ndians uttered one of their piercing Jay near upon the ground and struck so 
‘This enemy will prove more cruel shrieks, and we immediately became )owerful a blow with the butt end upon 
than the other,” said Wharton, ‘for this aware that the tigers were in pursuit of the head of the tiger, that the animal 
is the female, and she knows no pity for| us. Urged by despair,we rushed towards stunned and overpowered, let go his hold 
those who deprive her of her young.” | one of red - sew or — parte: and fell back into the abyss. 
wis which the tigress gave, over which was thrown a bridge 2 | oe a 
heute hen shaitaed the bodies & her that sprang up and down atevery step,’ Ditiicence. ie agen a ao 
cubs, surpassed every thing of the horri-'and could be trod with safety by the of success. —, y se bis task , 
ble that we had yet heard, and the tiger Jight foot of the Indian alone. Deep in the mouse cuts off the the cable, 
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The Muse. 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 


The Sons of New-England. 








Could New England collect her seattered sons, who have gone will live with a drunken husband, don’t) breaking my heart after that fashion {oy 


out from her as adventurers—as needy adventurers—fasced fre 

home, perhaps, by stern necessity, or the praiseworthy ambition 
of secking a field of enterprise where purse-proud wealth, wi h 
ite haughty sneers, would not interpose its obstacles, she could 
present to the aristocracy of the old world, a casketof © jewels”? 
as rich as were those of the Roman sation—a spectacle of moral 
grandeur, which it would lower its haughty crest to admire, and 
one that woule teach a lesson of hamility to whatever there is 
of muck exotic aristocracy in the new woild.—Juoos Tuanen. 


Now-England! these ore all thy jewels now, 
The goms that sparkie in thy coronet ; 

While gloriously thou wearest on thy brow, 
That noble stamp which fame has proudly set. 


Still keep it there, on thy anstooping crest, 
Amid the gathering storms and wrecks of Time ; 
While rock-bound hills which Pilgrim feet have pressed, 
Still rear tneir old, bold summits still sublime. 


Thy sons may tread the Mississippi vales 
Or pour their offerings by Ohio's wave— 
O’er Lodian seas may sweep their gullant sails, 
Where bows the crushed and brcken-heasted slave— 


The ocean isle may see their banner flung, 
As proudly out beneath Manhattan skies 

Ite star-lit folds in youthful glory hung, 
Where forests wave and Alieghanies rise, 


Beneath Virginia skies they may rejyica, 

Or where the Hudson flings his glorious sheen, 
Or old Niagara pours his wonted voice, 

And Art bas triumphed in her “ forest Queen,”’ 


Ob, wheresoe’er thy scattered sons may tread, 

Or piant their standard in the sweeping breeze ; 
Where’er they go, by fume or fortune led, 

Thou hast a glorious heritage in these ! 


The elements have bowed at their behest, 
And conquering Art laid trophies at their feet ; 
Their aim has smote the forests of the West, 
And made them Learning's consecrated seat, 


That arm outstretched has made the desert bloom, 
And wrested nature from her long repose ; 

And realms that slumbered in prime val gloom, 
By magic power have ** blossomed as the rose.’? 


New-England! though the tyrant-ridden earth 

May boast her thrones and crowns and mitsed ones ; 
Be thou the home and nurse of noble worth— 

Of Freedom’s choicest gifts and proudest sons! 


Still rouad thy altare shall his memory cling, 
As to a shrine where bow the fair and free ; 
Btill, still on fanoy’s wild unwearied wing, 
* His heart, exulting, will return to thee,’’ 
Currton Grove, N. H. 
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From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, 
‘*if my husband were to do so.” 


A DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 


** Poor woman ! what a thousand pities 
it is for her?” said Mrs. Grimes, with 
feeling. “FT wonder how she stands it. 
If my husband were to do so, it would 
kill me.” 

** | could never stand it in the world,” 
added Mrs. Pitts. * It is a dreadful sit- 
uation for a woman to be placed in. Mr. 
Larkin used to be one of the best men, 
and took the best possible care of his fami- 
ly. For years there was nota happier 
woman in. town than his wife, but now it 
mikes one’s heart ache to look at her. 
Ob! it must be one of the most: heart 
breaking things in the world to havea 
drunken husband!” = ; 














Mrs. Peters, with warmth, “is, that lL 
don’t puy her much.” 

‘Why, Mrs. Peters! how can you 
talk so?” 

‘Well, I don’t. Any woman who 
deserved pity. Why don’t she leave 
him?” 

* That is easier said than done, Mrs. 
Peters.” 

‘‘[ should think it a great deal easier 
than to live with a drunken brute and 
have her life tormented out of her. If 
my husband were to do so, I reckon him 
and § would part before twenty-four 
hours.” 

Now Mrs. Peters’ husband was a most 
excellent man—and a sober man, withal. 
And his wife was tenderly attached to 
him. In regard to his ever becoming a 
drunkard, she had as little fear as of his 
running off and leaving her. Still, when 
she made her last remark, she looked to- 
wards him, (for he was present,) with a 
stern and significant expression on her 
countenance. ‘This was not really meant 
for him, but for the imaginary individual 
she had supposed as bearing the relation 
towards her of a drunken busband. 

‘You would, would you?” Mr. Pe- 
ters replied to the warmly expressed reso- 
ultion uttered by his wile. 

Yes, that | would!” half laughingly 
and half seriously retorted Mrs. Peters. 

‘You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” spoke up Mrs. Grimes. 

** Indeed, then, 1 do! I consider any 
woman a fool who will live with a drunk- 
en husband. For my part, | have not a 
spark of sympathy for the wives of drunk- 
aurds—I mean those who live with wen 
who beggar and abuse them. More dis- 
gusting brutes—the very sight of whow 
ought to turn a decent woman’s stomach.” 

*¢ You never was placed in such a situ- 
ation, and therefore are not competent to 
decide how far a woman who continues 
to live with a drunkard is or is not to 
blame. For my part, lam inclined to 
think that, in most cases, to live with the 
husband under these circumstance, is the 
least of the two evils.” 

This was said by Mrs. Pitts. 

‘| think you are right there,” remark- 
ed Mr. Peters. ‘* A woman feels towards 
her own husband, the father of her chil- 
dren, and the man who in life’s spring 
time won her best and purest affections, 
very differently to what she does towards 
another man. She knows all his good 
qualities, and remembers how tenderly 
he has loved her, and how he still would 
love her, but for the mad infatuation from | 
which he feels it almost impossible to’ 
break away. The hope that he will re- 
form never leaves her. When she looks 
at her children, even though abused aud 
neglected, she cannot but hope that their 
futher will yet be to them a true father. 
And this hope keeps her up.” 

** All nonsense !”” Mrs. Peters replied, 
warmly. ‘+ Any woman is a fool to feed 








“Well, all. I've got to say,” spoke up 


herself up with such vain fancies. There 





————<—$————— 
is only one true remedy, and that is se a 
ration. ‘That's what I'd do, and wee 
every woman of sense ought to do. Don’t 
tell me about the hope of reforming, jp 
all nonsense. You would not catch “ 


man. Not 1!” 

‘he more Mrs. Grimes and Mrs. Pits 

and others present argued their side of 
the question, the more pertinaciously did 
she maintain the position she had assum- 
ed, until Mr. Peters could not help feel- 
ing somewhat vexed and some littie hurt 

he being her husband, and the only one 
who could possibly hold the relation to 
her of a drunken husband, he must be 
the man towards whom all her indigna- 
tion was directed—under the imagined 
possibility of his ever becoming a tipler. 

After a while the subject was dropped, 
and at the close of the social evening, the 
friends separated, and went to their re. 
spective homes. 

It was perhaps, two months from the 
period at which this conversation occur- 
red, that Mr. Peters left his home early 
in the evening, to attend a political meet- 
ing—politics at the time running high, 
and hard cider flowing as freely as water. 
He was in the habit of attending such 
meetings, and of partaking of his portion 
of the cider, and at times of some thing 
stronger ; but as he was a sober man, and 
a man, too, of strong good sense and firm 
principles, the thought of his ever par- 
taking too freely never crossed the mind 
of his wife. 

Regular in his habits, he was rarely 
out after ten o’clock, on any occasion.— 
But this time ten came, and even eleven, 
but he was still away. This was a cir- 
cumstance so unusual, that his wife could 
not help feeling a degree of uneasiness. 
She went to the door and listened for him, 
after the clock had struck eleven, and 
stood there for some time, expecting every 
moment to hear the sound of his footsteps 
in the distance. But she waited in vain, 
and at last re-entered the house, with a 
troubled feeling. 

At last the clock struck twelve. and al- 
most at the same time she heard her hus- 
band at the door, endeavoring to open it 
with the dead latch key. In this he was 
not successful from some cause, and think- 
ing she might have turned the key, Mrs. 
Peters went quietly and opened the door 
for him. She found she had not locked 
it. 


an; 





As she lified the latch, the door was 
suddenly thrown against her, and her hus- 
band came staggering in. As he passed 
her he struck against the wall of the pas- 
sage—rebounded—struck the other side, 
and then fell heavily upon the floor. 
The dreadful truth then instantly flash- 
ed upon her. He was drunk! For a 


moment her heart ceased to beat—her 
head reeled, and she had to lean against 
the wall to keep from falling. Then all 
the tender emotions of her heart rushed 
freely into activity. It was her own hus- 
band who lay before her, overcome by 
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the master spirit of strong drink. With school. At first I thought I should be terribly 
superhuman strength, she raised homesick —but on getting a little acquriuted | 
jim up, although rather a large man, and feel well enough about it. I will never try to 
a ported him with her arm until she! oppose you again, dear father; no, not Il. Why 
got him up stairs, and laid him upon the didn’t you just tell me how many pretty girls 
ied. By this time he seemed perfectly there are in this pleasant village? And such an. 
tu id; and only mumbled incoherent gele! with such large lustrous dark sparkling 
plies to the frequent and tenderly urged eyes! raven locks! Oh—heavenly creatures! 
im rtunities of his wife. ‘such pretty hands—such fairy-moving visions! 
After some time she got him undressed | but it’s no use trying to describe them; you 
and in bed. But he grew more and more _must come up here and attend one of our parties 
supid every moment. ‘if you wish to see the brightest blossoms of 
“Oh, what if he should die!” the poor pyen! 
wife moaned anxiously, while the crite We had a party last evening at Mr. Culphur- 
that had at first gushed out still continu. | nig Dunderboodleings, at which were the Misses 
ed to flow freely. She then got camphor | Delila Sassafras, Eliza Oakum, Sarah Jane Cap- 
and chafed his temples with it. She also | ricorn, T'ulippa Venice, and others. We played 
washed his face with cold water, and plays till three in the morning, and, lor me! if I 










tried various means to arouse him from 
the lethargy of drunkenness. But all to 
no purpose, 

At la-t, despairing of success she lay 
down beside him, still in tears drew her 
gyms around his neck and laid her face 
tenderly against his. She had thus lain 
for about five minutes, when her husband 
called her name in a whisper. 

Oh, how eagerly did she listen after 
her response to his call ! 

“If my husband were to do so!” As he 
said this still in a whisper, but a very ex- 
ressive one, he looked her steadily in 
the face, with a roguish twinkle of the 
eyes and a quivering of his lips, the mus- 
io of which he could with difficulty re- 
train from wreathing those expressive 
organs into a merry smile. 

Mrs. Peters understood the whole 
scheme in a moment, and boxed her hus- 
band’s ears soundly on the spot, for very 
joy, while he laughed until his sides ach- 
ed as bad as his ears. 

In all after discussions upon the vari- 
ous unfortunate relations of man and wife, 
Mrs. Peters was very careful how she 
declared her course of action were she 
placed in similar circumstances. If, in 
any case she was led unthinkingly to do 
so, the rewnark of her husband, made with 
apeculiar inflection of his voice—** Oh, 
yes! If my husband were to do so”— 
had the happiest effect imaginable, and 
instantly put an end tothe unprofitable 
discussion. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 


Kissing and other Vanities. 


Mr. Epitor :—The following correspondence 
between an old bachelor and bis son, you are at 
liberty to publish, should you deem it worthy a 
place in your valuable paper. It is a matter of 
much concern, as the Bachelor Club now embra- 
tes many members, and as their interests are 
now periled by such practices as dwel!ed upon in 
the following correspondence : 

From the Son to the Father. 
Dodgetown, Vt., Nov. 1, 1843. 

Dear and Venerable Father—! have much to 
write you, and I am so horrowaggled, as I may 
say, I can’t write any thing. 1am not sorry now 
that you sent me clean out of creation here, to 
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didn’t think twasn’t so much asnine! You have 
no idea how swiftly the moments fly when we 
have our parties. We played Button, first—that 
good Old Handred of a play, and one which i 
hope will never be forgotten while the world 
stands. I was sentto Rome twenty times—se- 
ven times to Venice where I was sure to pass 
the bridge of sighs! Wealso played Menage- 
rie, Roll the Plate, and some other plays which 
I did not like so well, beceuse I didn’t get half 


him--he was not able to resist the potency of 
her seductive kisses. Country, father, fame, hon- 
or, glory, all, he was abont to renounce for the 
famed sybil of the isle! What can you do; you 
who have no celestial blood in your veins ? Gone, 
all my high expectations of you! Departed 

* Like the baseless fabric of a vision 

And left not a wreck hehind."’ 

My lost Absalom, can you henceforth and for- 
ever renounce the fair sex? If you can, you 
can yet remain my dear son—otherwise, ap- 
proach menomcre! I have a degenerate son! 
forbid it, my bachelor knighthood! Forbid it, 
spirit of celibacy! I sent you to Dodgetown on 
account of the retired situation of the place.-- 
Imprudent man! I reposed in eecurity--I ima- 
gined you safe fromguile! My fondest hopes 
are blighted, and dishonor will fall upon my 
grey heirs. Ehad hoped to see you placed in 
the Presidential chair of the Bacielor Club; but 
how vain are all tnortal hopes! 

If you shali conclude to make an effort to tear 
yourself from the gin of our enemies, J will lend 
you all the aidin my power. In the first place, 
you must keep out of their society as much as 
possible. Then you must eschew kissing. The 
lips of a beautiful lady are a trap for your soul ! 
But a kiss, my son, potent and captivating es it 





so many kisses by them. Dear father; I never 
heard you say any thing about such plays; but 
almost know you approve them. In fact, I find 
them inculcated in great men’s books, and you. 
surely wouldn’t have me read lying authors. I 
am making great progress in studies. The Bi- 
ble I have read all through,and that says there 
is “a time for all things—for singing, drinking, | 
dancing,” and for kissing, of course. And oh!| 
how the poets do encourage it. I heve now be- 
fore me a volume where the author cries out: 
“Come kiss me my darling, 
Warm kisses I trade for ; 
Wine, music and kisses— 
What else wae life made for ?”” 
Also the ancient authors are not wanting in 
sublime apostrophes to kissing and one of the 


greatest sages and philosophers of olden time 
has very truly said that “kissing comes by faver.” 
That’s the reason I like the plays—Ican get 
kisses that way—-! never could any other. 
In haste, your loving son, 
AxssaLom MERRYFELLOW. 





From the Father to the Son. 

Bungyville, Nov. 10, 1243. 
My Dear Absalom--You cannot imagine what 
pain your letter, which | received yesterday, has 
caused me. Oh, Absalom! Absalom! My son, 
Absalom! how shocked--bow grieved I was as 
my astonished eyes glided over your letier! My 
son, you are ruined! you have fallen into the 
ways of those worldly vanities which will effect 
your ruin--you bave been caught in the snares 
of the daughters of Eve, from which I fear you 
can never be delivered. My son you are nu 
longer myson. I have watched you from earli- 
est infancy, and have striven with all my power 
to secure you from the wiles of those arch en~ 

chanters. Unfortunate, oh unfortunate child! 
The heroic son of Ulysses--the brave Telema- 
chus was unable to extricate himeelf from the 
chains which Calypso and Cupid threw around 


). 


decidedly is, has not the ruinous, spel!~binding 
power, and is notto be half so much dreaded as 


the glances of a beautiful woman’s eye! Avoid 
them as you would the bassilisks! The vulgar 
speak of “casting sheep’s eyes.” From every 


pretty eye streams & magnetism which no mor- 
tal can withstand. The touch of woman’s hand 
is powerful, the touch of ker lip is more powerful 
but the glance of her eye is most powerlul. But 
woman, you must be aware, I never touched-- 
the witching power of her eye which you speak 
of with such ecstacies, | never felt, never en- 
countered. If you should ever go into parties-- 
should you chance to give one of those pretty 
girls a shake of the hand, or even a salute by 
gently impressing a kiss upon her lipa; never 
mind, you may be safe, provided you avod the 
glance of those magnetizers--I meen the eyes | 
Never, oh my son Absalom, never cast nor be 
hit by sheep's eyes, as the vulgar say! 
Your dear daddy, 
Deuteronomy Merryreiiow. 





A toucuine scene.—The Baltimore Sun say« 
that officer Shuck was called on on Sunday, * t 
arrest a poor muserable looking drunken woman, 
who had been disturbing the neighbors on Pitt 
street,near Harford run. He had proceeded 
with her but a short distance, when her two small 
children overtook them and cummeficed begging 
and entreating the officer, with tears in their 
eyes, to forgive their mother this time, and then 
trying to persuade her to promise that she would 
never get drunk or misbehave eny more. ‘heir 
petition was truly heartrending, and it would 
have reqired a man with a heart of stone to have 
resisted the appeal. When allowed to conduct 
her back to her home, tears of joy sperkled in 
their little eyes, and ever and avon they would 
loox around in fear that the officer wight agsin 
return.” 





§c-> The South Carolina papers state that 
there was a shower of flesh and blood in 
Laurens District, near Enoree river a few 
weeks since. 
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From the New York Observer. 


Parental Counsels to a Young 
Married Couple. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The following is 
extracted from a letter written by Hon. 
C. A. Wickliffe, Post Mastar General, to 
his son Robert and his wife, soon. after 
their marriage, when they were on the 
eve of leaving his parental roof for Ken- 
tucky, where the son contemplated to 
establish himself in the practice of the 
law. Ulaving derived much satisfaction 
as a parent in its perusal, and not doubt- 
ing it will be highly esteemed by those 
who are about to settle in the new and in- 
teresting relation of husband and wife, I 
send it to you fer publication. All ages 
and conditions may be benefitted by prac- 
tising the pure principles of morality and 
religion it inculcates, and the earnest and 
affectionate advice it gives. 

Mr. Wickliffe, in the circle of his fami- 
ly, adorns his precepts by his examples. 

Very respectfully, yours. 

Washington, March 24th, 1843. 


My seLoveo CuiLpren :—You have 
united your destiny and pledged vour- 
selves, in the presence of an all-seeing and 
merciful God, to love and cherish each 
other. In order that you may be able to 
keep your mutual vows, I conjure you to 
look and pray to your Heavenly Father 
to give vou strength and support. A con- 
stant reliance upon Divine Providence, in 
all that we do in this life, isa duty en- 


joined upon us ‘by his commands ; andj) it would be a great point gained, if you 


ihe man or woman who forgets his or her 
dependence upon his Almighty power 
may flourish for a season, but sooner or 
later their deeds will be frowned upon. 
Much, very much, depends upon your 
personal deportment towards each other ; 


a mutual confidence and habitual kind- 
ness are all important to domestic happi- 
ness. Arespect for each others’ opinions 


should ever be cherished. ‘The husband 
who does not consult his wife in all of his 
iinportant concerns, no matter to what 
relations of life they pertain, acts foolish- 
ly. Her opinion should be respected and 


deferred to in all matters, and particular- 
lv those which connect themselves with 


househald affairs. 

Ifthe wife differs in judgment with her 
husband, and maintains her opinion in 
reference to any matter in which her 
happiness is equally concerned with his, 


no matter how confident he may be, he 
should not act contrary to her wishes. 


If he is about to engage in any enter- 


prise, pecuniary or political, she should 
be consulted ; and in nine cases out of 
ten, the best answer he can give to an ap- 
plication to become surity is, that he will 
consult his wife, and if she has no objec- 
tions, then he will consenf to be bound. 
If I had adopted this course it would 
have saved me thousands. In the course 
of time, incidents will occur in your fami- 





ly, about which you will very naturally 
entertain a difference of opinion. That 
difference should at all times be expressed 
with kindness of manner, and feeling, and 
marked respect for each others’ judg- 
ment. 

Never buy what you do not need, and 
avoid indebtedness as much as possible. 

You will think it strange for me to tell 
you that you should cultivate a fondness 
for the society of each other ; and never 
under any circumstances give or seein to 
| give a preference to the company of an- 
‘other. 
Regular hours are all important to do- 
-mestic comfort, to health and happiness. 
Early rising when in health, contributes 
to continue and confirm that health, and 
is important to those who depend upon 
their exertions for a living. The consti- 
tution of man is best satisfied with eight 














hours’ repose ; and the remainder of the 
day devoted to useful employment, and 





ithe service of our Maker. 

«* Remember the Sabbath day and keep 
it holy,” is a divine commandment. I 
pray you, my children, learn its import- 
ance. It was a remark of my venerable 
| mother, often made to me, that ‘* good 
never came of Sunday work,” andI have 
usually found it to be so. Even if per- 
sons do not belong to any church, a regu- 
lar attendance upon divine service chast- 
ens the feelings, and better fits and pre- 
pares them for companions. 

Avoid, my son, dissipation of all kinds, 
and eschew the company of the wild and 
evil disposed, as you would the pestilence. 
You have now no fondness for drink, and 











were at this early period of life never to 
taste ardent spirits or intoxicating drinks. 

In your deportment towards your fel- 
low men, be frank, candid, open hearted, 
honest and just in all your dealings ; and 
never permit yourself to do an act which 
your conscience condemns, or which you 
would not feel willing should be exposed 
to the public view, in all your dealings, 
whether private, public or official. Take 
no advantage of your fellow men in any 
contract, and never be tempted by the 
hope of gain to withhold from your neigh~ 
bor that which of right and justice be- 
longs to him. Never insult a man inten~ 
tionally ; and if you injure him by word 





or deed, in due season and apt manner 
make to him the amend honorable. If 
you respect the rights of others, you will 
soon learn how to respect and maintain’ 
your own. Never permit yourself to get 
out of temper ; but aia to command that 
and to regulate it. A petulant man is 
neither agreeable nor useful. Be patient 
in difficulties, and submissive under the 
chastisements of an overruling Provi- 
dence. The profession you have selected 
is one of great responsibility, and of high 
honor and distinction. In its pursuits 
fame may be obtained if honor be consult- 
ed. I cannot in this letter venture upon 
all the advice and rules necessary to in- 
sure respect for the lawyer ; honesty, in- 





dustry, punctuality and fidelity sho 
ways be conspicuous traits of ‘js 
ter. 

A prompt attention to business kind 
ness and dignity of manner, are pat 
compatible with a free and frank % ag 
course with the world. isl 

If you meet with your fellow nay 
poverty, and unable to pay you Apes r: 
professional labor, do not refuse on tha: 
account to engage for him. ‘The rellee. 
tion is ennobling that one has aided »,.,. 
fessionally an honest, poor man. _ 
neglect the cause of the widow and the 
fatherless. ‘ 

I have, (without meaning to boas 
done much for those thus bereayed ‘ 
my profession, without fee or pecunia; , 
reward, and I am none the poorer foy jj 

One other admonition I give, and ey,. 
join its striet observance : never tise yoy, 
client’s money, but pay it, so soon ag yo, 


uld al. 


Charac- 
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collect it, to the utmost farthing. 

That the God of all grace may sj}, 
upon you both, and crown you his, in t);), 
and the next world, is the prayer of you 
fond father, : ‘ 

C. A. WICKLIFFE. 

Rogert aNd ANNA WicKLiFr:é. 





Hugh 8S. Legare. 

The following touching incident in the 
history of the late Attorney General, ce- 
serves a place in every one’s scrap-hook 
The simplicity of his character and puri- 
ty of disposition are in sweet accordance 
with the event, and serve to show tly 
beauty and dignity of those principles im- 
parted to us under the shadow of ou: 
truly great republic. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Charleston 
Courier. 


Mexico, Jugust 1, 184°. 

My Dear Sir :—I have rarely know: 
the death of any individual to cause » 
more general sensation than that of ou: 
lamented friend Legare ; nor to call fort! 
more flattering tributes to that genius, 
learning and eloquence for which he wa: 
chiefly known to the world. I beg leave 
to mention to you an incident which ex 
hibits those tender and affectionate qual.- 
ties which so much endeared him to |). 
friends. <A deep and abiding affectic: 
for one’s mother, I have generally four’ 
to be the most striking characteristic of 
‘**natures finely touched.” I have neve: 
known this feeling to exist in a stronge: 
degree than with Mr. Legare. We wer 
classmates and intimate friends in college. 
and served also in Congress together.— 
When he made that most splendid effor' 
on the sub-treasury, which called fort! 
the universal admiration of his politics! 
friends and opponents, after he had :e- 
ceived the congratulations of all arour¢ 
him, I said, ‘* Come, Legare, your locg- 
ings are distant from the capitol— min 
are near—goand dine with me.” Whe: 
we had arrived at my house, I said to hiv. 
‘* Well, Legare, I did not choose to mingle 
my congratulations with the crowd ; bi: 
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t now tell you that you have made a splen- 
did speech, and Tam proud of you.” He 
replied, ‘ I thank you, and value what 
you say, for I know it is sincere ;’ aie 
then, With eyes suffused with tears, add- 
od, ‘¢ 1 do assure you that the greatest 
happiness which I feel is to know that 
my mother will be gratified.” 
Yours, truly, 


W. THOMPSON. 
The Cant of Color. 

In the South, where the subjugation of 
the African race is believed in, and cone | 
istently maintained. and where its rigid 
maintenance is essential to the existence 
of a vitally important and cherished, 
hough pernicious, institution, there is | 
some show of reason, if no justice, in the 
Jenial of the common social rights of 
manhood to that unfortunate race. And 
the sentiment, being real, is always kept 
within bounds ; a negro there, is an in- 
ferior being, but he has rights, recogniz- 
edand upheld, if not clearly defined or | 





protected by law. The treatment of the | 
blacks there, may be unjust, but it is| 
rarely contemptible. 

in our Free North, however, where we. 
keep up an incessant clamor about the 
natural, inalienable rights of man and of 
all men without distinction, the popular 
treatment of the colored race is not mere- 
ly wrong—it is absurd and despicable. — 
It is not based on Prejudice so much as 
Hypocrisy, and has all the characteristics 
of base Pride seeking some thing to look 
down npon. Aman may loudly bawl 
for ‘*democracy” and ‘equal rights,” 
and vet take every opportunity to domi- 
neer over and abuse a ‘“‘ nigger.” 

We recently noticed the statement of 


Fata accipent.—The Bangor, (Maine, ) 
Whig says that a young man by the nam 
of Starbird, belonging to Hartland, was 
killed ia a shocking manner at the Mill Dam | 
in that city a few days since. He was en- 

gaged in grinding an axe, and, getting en-' 
tangled in a rope, or the band of the stone, 

was drawn upon the “nigger” wheel in 

such a manner,that both his arms were 
drawn off and his head and one of his legs 
literally torn into shreds. 





| 
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A crusty one.-- The editor of the Hagers- | 
town News, himself an old bachelor, says : 
‘* Nothing can prevent an increase of bach- 
elorism, save an amendment in the mode of 
educating women. When they learn com~ 
mon sense instead of broken French, when 
they learn some useful employment instead 
of beating the piano—when they learn to 
prefer honest industry to silly coxcombry, 


and when men find that woman is ahelpmate 
instead of a burthen, then we may expect to 


find fewer bachelurs—not till then.” 





FascINATING BUT DANGEROUS VISITER.— 
The Arkansas Gazette, published in the vil- 
lage of Arkansas, in the State of that name, 
relates the followiag snak story: it seems 
to bear witness to the power of fascination, | 
or mesmerizing, in snakes ; though, in their 
case, as in that of other professors, it con- 
tinues to be disputed by some. The Ga- 
zette says : ‘A few days since a fine large | 
rattle snake made his appearance in the: 
poultry yard at the race track, near this 
place. The turkies and chickens surround- | 
ed the gentleman, who was lying upon a' 





an occurrence on a Connecticut railroad, 
where a lady from the South, traveling 
with her child and its colored nurse, was 
surprised by an order to the latter to get 
out of the ladies’ and take her place in 
the *‘ nigger”? car. ‘The lady remonstra- 
ted—informed the conductor that she had 
paid full fare for her servant, who was 
there simply as a servant, and would 
trouble no one. She said she could not 
be separated from her child in such a 
place, and was unable from habit to take 
proper care of it ; but all availed nothing. 
“That ‘nigger’ must go out, or [ shall 
put her out,”’ saigl the conductor ; so the 
lady had no choice but to take a seat her- 
self, with her child and servant, in the 
“Jim Crow” car, paying double price 
for it! Such treatment would not be en- 
dured in Carolina, or Mississippi. 

= 


Mrs. Sicourney says:-—‘‘Flowers have 
bloomed on our prairies, and passed away 
from age, unseen by man, and multitudes 
of virtues have been acted out in obscure 
places, without note or admiration, the 
sweetness of both have gone up to Heav- 
en. 





a. 








Why is Spain like a wagon wheel ? 


sand heap, adorned with arich variety of 
|colors. The turkeys were crying quits, the | 
| chickens were mute; but so intent were 
ithey that they did not move for the person 
who ran to kill him, but remained till he was 
shot, when the charm was broken. Two 
days after his mate was killed near the same 
place in the yard; one measured five feet 
three inches, and had fourteen rattles and a 
button ; the other had eleven rattles and a 
button.” 


A Goop one.—The Boston Post tells 
a story of a man who atan “anxious 
meeting” gave his experience, and stated 
that he was a great sinner, totally depra- 
ved, aud merited eternal misery for his 
wicked acts. A neighbor got up, and 
said he had no doubt that it was all true, 
for he had known him twenty-five 
years. The minister and people smiled, 
and the individual referred to, got up 


his depravity,) aliar and a rascal, and 
threatened to lick him when they got out 
of the church. 





THE HEIGHT OF MopEstY.-—Jonathan Slick 
says that he saw a young lady in Nova Sco- 





Is makes many revolutions. 


piano in trowsers, to keep her from fainting. 


e | kable for affectaton, being sent to he 


| purpose. 


and called his neighbor (who confirmed | 


tia, so modest that she put the legs of her | 






Arrectation.—A servant girl, remar- 





mistress’s friend for an Album said :— 
‘If you please Mem, my mistress wishe 
to borrow your albanium to pervert the 
young ladies this afternoon. This having 
heen complied with, and the young la 
dies diverted, the same girl repeated he: 
mistress’s compliments,and requested also 
the loan of the Scratch Book for the sam 




























































G RANDILOQUENCE.—A trout stream h: 
ving been swollen by a freshet, a neigh- 
boring cotemporary thus rushes [into elo- 
quent description: ** The madened wa- 
ters, turbid with the soils of terra firm» 
came rushing down with the wildest in 
petuosity, ever and anon heaving from 
bosom many a ponderous trophy of 
desolating march through our borders. 





The Knickerbocker relates the follos 
ing on the authority of Mr. Robert T, 
ler :—*The old negro who receives anc 
ushers visiters at the President’s mans: 
is always very precise in his announce- 
ments. On one occasion a_ gentlem: 
named Foot, witha daughter on ea 
arm, was shown into the drawing ro: 
with the introduction, ‘‘Mr. Foot a: 
the two Miss Feet !” 


i 


| 


FiLew orFr THE Hanpie.—Anne H 
del and Frederick Handel have been «i: 
vorced in Philadelphia. We 
Anne wanted a new blade.——Eliza Still 
and George Still have likewise been «i- 
vorced in the same city. They coulda’ 
be still together, and so they took the w 
ser course and parted. 


s moose 
sup] 





Accipent.—The Lowell Advertiser says 
a Miss Wealthy Davis, an operative on the 
Suffolk corporation, recently had her right 
hand cut completely off, by the geariog ol 
aloom. The rist being much shattered, the 
arm was amputated below the elbow 





Op Ace.——Socrates learned to play 
musical instruments in his old age: Cate 
at eighty, learned Greek: Plutarch, at a 
bout the same age, studied Latin, and 
Franklin learned to speak French to 
wards the close of his life. 





If there is any man who may eat his beead 
at peace with man and God, it is that man 
who has bronght that bread out of the earth 
by his own honest industry. It is cankered 
by no fraud, it is wet by no tears, it is stain- 
ed by no blood.— Colman. 





Goon. Better todo well late, than 
never; for there is never a time that a 
good action will not commend itself to 
the public. 





LavpaBLe Pursuits. 
tive in | 
ed char 


To be ever ac- 
audable pursusts is the distinguish. 
acter of a man of merit.—-{ Tattler. 





_ Why are editors like surgeons? Be- 


cause they are often in want of a subject.—- 
N. O. Picayune. 





He is truly rich who wants nothing 
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{ ne’er again a voice may hear 
Of such a witching tone, 

















From the Rover, 


The Fate of the Oak. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
The ow! to its mate is calling, 
The river his hoarse song sings, 
But the oak is marked for falling, 
That has stood for a hundred springs. 
Hark! a blow—and a doll sound follows: 
A second —he bows his head: 
A third—and the wood’s dark hollows, 
Now know that their king is dead. 


His arms from the trunks are riven— 
His body all barked and squared — 

And he’s now like a felon driven 
In chains, to the strong dock yard. 

He’s eawn through the middle and turned, 
For the ribs of a frigate free, 

And he’s caulked, and pitched, and burned, 
And now —he is fit for sea. 


Oh! now—with his wings outspread 
Like a ghost (if a ghost may be) 

He will triumph again, though dead, 
And dreaded in every sea. 

The lightning will blaze about, 
And wrap him in flaming pride, 

And the thunder-cannon will shout 
In the fight, from his bold broadside. 


And when he has fought—and won 
And been hunored from shore to shore, 
And his journey on earth is done— 
Why, what can he ask for more ? 
There is nought that a king may ciaim, 
Or a poet or a warrior bod, 
Save a rhyme and a short lived name, 
And to mix with the common mould! 





Pleasure. 


There’s pleasure every where 

To hearts that rightly feel, 
And no one need complain of care, 
Or on his brow a sorrow wear, 

Or painful sighs reveal. 


Nature below—above, 
How beautiful to view! 
In every path we choose to rove, 
We find a thousand things to love, 
Each wonderful and new. 


Then be not sad, I pray, 
The earth, the sea, the sky, 
Are clothed in smiles—and full of play, 
‘The beasts and birds wear time away— 
Then why not you and I? 


A glorious world is ours, 
In peerless beauty dressed— 
With trees, and shrubs, and blushing flow’rs, 
O'er which the sun-light falls in showers, 
And slumbers on its breast. 





Stanzas. 
1 shall not see again a brow 
So pure and proud as thine ; 
It ecem'd an altar form’d of snow, 
For thoughts and dreams divine ; 
I shall not meet again an eye 
So eloquent and bright; 
The stars that gem the evening sky 
Alone recall its light. 


Or bask beneath a smile so dear, 
As thine, my lest, mine own ! 

My beautiful, my cherished flower, 
Thy tootstep’s lightest fall 

Stirr'd in my beart a magic power, 
And made earth musical. 


I know not why [ yet live on, 
Since thou art ded afar; 
The giory of my life hath gone 
With ihee, my murning star; 
But thou, my bird, bast spreau thy plumes 
In better, briguter spheres 5 
Far from the dreary shade of tombs, 
The bitterness of tears. 


MISCELLANY: 











Sprrit or Love.—Beyond ali ques- 
tion, it is the unalterable constitutiou of 
nature, that there is efficacy, divine, un- 
speakable efficacy in love. The exhibi- 
tion of kindness has the power to bring 
even the irrational animals into subjec- 
tion. Show kindness toa dog, and he 
will remember it; he will be grateful; he 
will infallibly return love for love. 
Show kindness to a lion, and you can 
lead him by the mane, you can thrust 
your hand into his mouth; you can melt 
the untamed ferocity of his heart into an 
affection stronger than death. In all of 
God’s vast, unbounded creation, there is 
not a living and sentient being, from the 
least, to the largest, not one, not even 
the outcast and degraded serpent, that is 
insensible to acts of kindness. If love, 
such as our blessed Saviour manifested, 
could be introduced into the world, and 
exert its appropriate dominion, it would 
restore a state of things far more cheer- 
ing, far brighter, than the fabulous age 
of gold; it would annihilate every evil 
thing; it would pluck every poisonous 
tooth; it would hush every discordant 


voice. Even the inanimate creation is 
not insensible to this divine influence. 
The bud and flower and fruit put forth 


most abundantly and bountifully where 
the hand of kindness is extended for 
their culture. And if this blessed infiu- 
ence should extend itself over the earth, 
a moral Garden of Eden would exist in 
every land; instead of the thorn and the 
brier, would spring up the fig-tree and 
the myrtle; the desert would blossom 
and the solitary place be made glad.— 
Dr. Upham. 


A wire.—Dr. Franklin recommends a 
young man in the choice of a wife to select 
her from a bunch, giving his reasons, that 
when there are many daughters they im- 
prove each other, and from emulation, ac- 
quire more accomplishments and kaow more 
and do more than a single child flattered and 
spoiled by parental tundness. This is a 
comfort to people blessed with large fami~ 
lies.—N. O. Jeffersonian. 








Suirrinc.—The Hon. Charles Hudson 
states that Massachusetts has more tonage 
than any other State in the Union, and that 





she owns 71,200 tons more than New York. 


| scp A Hebrew Wedding took place |, 
week in New York, in the synagogue in C last 
by street, where Mr. T. J. Seixas was y ver 
to Miss Anna Judah. Rev. J. J. oe 

ficiated as priest, assisted by a Philadelpna, 
brother. The ceremonies were most jm... 

sive to the large congregation of haa 

whose curiosity had drawn them to the prrceene 

edifice, which is rarely opened to any by he 

faithful on such occasions. A long fect ms 
in Hebrew was chaunted by the Priest fror 
the altar, after which a canopy of 120 ‘ee 
old, resting on four uprights, was ene 
out, and the parties took their stations under 
itand were united. A ring was given,a glas 

of wine drank by the wedding pair, the plane 
broken with some chanting intermingled. ne 
the ceremoy declared complete—New Yo); 
Tribune. 


ative 





Curtinc Retort.—Two gentlemen Mr 
D. and Mr. L., stood candidates for a seat jy, 
the legislature of N. Y. They were violent. 
ly opposed to each other in politics. By some 
artifice, Mr. D. gained the election. “Whey 
he was returning home, much elated with 
success, he met an acquaintance, to whom he 
observed, ‘ Well, I have got the election: L,. 
was no match for me. I'll tell you how] 
flung him. If there happened any Dutch 
voters, | could talk with them—and there | 
had the advantage of him. If there were 
any Frenchmen, I could talk French with 
them—and there I had the advantage of him. 
But as to L., he was a clever, honest, sensi- 
ble little fellow.” ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the gen- 
tleman, ‘ and there he had the advantage of 
you.’ ‘ 





CuRioUS BREACH OF MARRIAGE PROMISE CASE 
—A Miss ‘Thompson, a deaf and dumb girl, 
lately brought a suit against H. H. Porch, of 
Cole County, (Missouri,) for a breach of mar- 
riage contract, which the poor girl proved had 
been entered into between her and Porch by 
signs. It appears from the testimony that 
Porch had induced the girl to believe that he 
would marry her, before he accomplished his 
designs. Porch entirely deserted the girl 
and her child, the fruit of his wicked designs, 
and left them entirely helpless. The girl is 
said to have lived in some of the most respec- 
table families, and always bore a good char- 
acter. She recovered $2,000 damages. 
The Boston Mail recently asserted that 
Dr. Collier had written a book against the 
Americans. Since that the Doctor has 
written a letter from Liverpool, to the editor 
of the Boston Post, declaring it not to be his 
present intention to write a book abusive of 
the people of the United States. He has 
found a great many of them very clever tel- 
lows, and he really dont intend to say any 
thing naughty of them. We take it the 
“ people of the United States” will “ breathe 
freer,” when this gracious forbearance comes 
to be generally known to thein. 








gro It is said that Hon. Rufus Choate, of 
Massachusetts, contemplates resigning his 
seat in the U. S. Senate; in which event it 
is believed the Legislature will elect Mr. 
Webster to fill the vacancy. 
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